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WITHIN THE WEEK 


“O, it is, it is a glorious thing 
to be a Pirate King!” Like many 
another monarch, the Tirpitz has 
been hedged and hemmed these 
many mo’s. Last wk a succession 
of 6-ton bombs from the RAF 
brought it to a conclusive end. 
The 45,000-ton German _§super- 
battleship now lies ingloriously at 
the bottom of a Norwegian fjord 

Had the Tirpitz been able to 
escape its captors, to play the 
pirate role intended, the history 
of our aid to Russia might have 
been a far less effective story. A 
lot of dynamite could have been 
released explosively on the route 
to Murmansk. The sinking of this 
German naval pride now releases 
a full fleet of British patrol craft 
and RAF planes, engaged in 
pinioning the battleship in Nor- 
wegian waters. More significantly, 
the path is now cleared for deci- 
sive action on the north front. It 
may not be amiss to hazard that 
the loss of the Tirpitz may cripple 
the Germans as ominously as the 
sinking of the Repulse and Prince 
of Wales hampered the British in 
the early days of the Pacific war. 

Whether Hitler, that other pi- 
rate king, is living or dead has 
been a topic of excited if rather 
pointless discussion this wk. Per- 
haps the best scrap of evidence 
that he still dominates the scene 
is the proclamation read at his 
presumed behest to the German 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


people. It had the Hitler touch. 
Stiffened German resistance is 
now an accepted reality. Our mil- 
itarists are preparing for a long 
and bitter siege of guerrilla re- 
sistance. As we have several 
times pointed out in the past, 
there may be no specific VE Day 
for celebration, but rather a grad- 
ual overpowering of the enemy. 
However, the overpowering of 
Metz demonstrates that German 
might can be met. It may take a 
long, tough time, but we are def- 
initely on our way to Berlin! 


PACIFIC: The abandonment and 
destruction of our only remain- 
ing substantial air base in China 
was a very substantial set-back 
and one that is likely to have the 
effect of prolonging the conflict. 

The battle for Leyte, in the 
Philippines continues. While there 
is an optimistic ring in current 
dispatches, it is well to keep in 
mind that this is only one of many 
islands over which we must estab- 
lish mastery. Do not make the 
mistake of anticipating a quick 
mop-up. 


RUSSIA: Stalin’s action in brand- 
ing Japan the aggressor nation 
in the Asian area is another bit 
of evidence—for those who may 
need it—supporting the conclu- 
sion that Russian might will pres- 
ently be turned against Nippon. 


Federal Reserve board points 
out in recent bulletin that bulk 
of cash savings are made by 
individuals with incomes less 
than $5,000. They anticipate 
bulk of wartime savings will 
go for houses, durable goods 
—items that would have been 
bought sooner had they been 
available .. . Food distribution, 
postwar, may change drastic- 
ally, to detriment of small re- 
tail outlets if food-locker devel- 
ops as anticipated. New ap’t 
houses and housing develop- 
ments will include locker plants 
for fast-freezing service to 
patrons. . Three-fourths of 
universities surveyed by Bendix 
Aviation corp’n plan to offer 
aviation courses after the war. 
Plan is for such schools to re- 
ceive surplus aviation equip- 
ment as gift of gov’t. Aviation 
industry is expected to supply 
instruction manuals, education- 
al films, etc. . . Now that post- 
election talk has simmered 
down, realistic view in Wash- 
ington: po- 
litical har- 
mony isn’t 
in the cards. 

Partisan pol- 
itics survive! 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“People never stay grounded once 
they learn to fly.” — JACQUELINE 
Cocuran, director, WASP. 

“e ” 

“Capacity: 2 S S Men.”—Signs 
hanging from Cologne lamp-posts, 
as reported by a recently captured 
German prisoner. 

“ ” 

“You got me, mister. I’m just 
following the trolley in front of 
me.”—Comment of st-car conductor 
when patron asked location of a 
certain street on the route. 

“ ” 

“When the war news is good is 
when the blood is needed, because it 
takes blood—lots of blood—to make 
it good.”—From an editorial in the 
Army newspaper, Stars & Stripes, 
chiding Americans for their failure 
to support blood banks. 

“é ” 

“I don’t think they ought to have 
to pay to sell something that is no 
longer available for sale.”—Alderman 
ABRAHAM H CoHEN, Chicago, propos- 
ing reduction in the $100 annual 
cigaret license paid by dealers, in 
view of extreme stock shortage. 

“ ” 

“Well, speaking only for myself 
and not for the organization, I hope 
the supply gets so short it goes to 
zero. . . and when the shortage is 
over, I hope cigarettes cost $50 a 

WM V MAHONEY, exec-sec’y 
Anti-Cigaret Alliance, Inc. 
“ ” 

“St. Peter, take notice.”—Will of 
late Exits Scates, Long Beach, Calif, 
which bequeathed $250 to a church. 
(The will also ordered $16,000 di- 
vided among 8 nieces and several 
friends with this statement: “If any 
of these birds gets as much pleasure 
out of spending this money as I did 
in making it, it will tickle me to 
death.”) 

“ ” 

“There is still a better than 50-50 
chance that the stork will leave a 
boy, but the chances are no better 
than they were during peace-time.” 
—Spokesman for U S Census bu- 
reau, exploding widely-held myth 
that ratio of male babies is higher 
in time of war. (The '43 ratio was 
1055 male births to 1000 female. It 
has often been higher in peace yrs. 
Examples: 1059 and 1060, respec- 
tively in peace yrs ‘21 and '25.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“It is man’s haunting and bitter 
tragedy that the day he got wings 
and learned to fly, he had to go back 
to living in caves.”—PavuL CALVIN 
Payne, in Presbyterian Tribune. 


“ ” 


“The only effect I can see is that 
here in this Dep’t we will continue 
the practice of the war.”—HeEnry L 
Stimson, Sec’y of War, asked what 
effect Presidential election would 
have on prosecution of war. 


“< 


“Every time I wake up, I intend 
to turn over and take another nap.” 
Sen Harry S Truman, vice-pres 
elect, announcing his intention to 
ret’n to his Mo home and “catch 
up on sleep” lost during the cam- 
paign. 

“ ” 

“Anglo-American inordinate am- 
bition to deny the right of existence 
to Japan (forced Japan into) the 
present horrible war of unprece- 
dented magnitude.”—Premier Kun1- 
AKI Kolso, in a broadcast to people 
of East Asia. 


“ ” 


“Heck, [ve got more stuff on 
Frankie than you have.”—Disap- 
pointed bobby-soxer, on a conducted 
tour thru offices of PM. (Invited to 
examine the “morgue” where bio- 
graphical clippings are kept, there 
was gen’l rush to one folder head- 
ed: “Srvatra-FRaNK, Singer.” 


“ ” 


“The ist two battles are the hard- 
est. After that you get used to them 
and don’t worry about what’s going 
to happen.”—Seaman Sammy Coss, 
veteran of 4 major battle areas— 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, France—ret’g 
to his home in Ft Worth, Tex for 
brief furlough. 








“40c an hr if I’m bossed; 30c if 
I’m not.”—Odd-job price schedule 
of a 12-yr-old lad. 


“ ” 


“I weigh 481 Ibs and take up 2 
seats.”—Explanation of patron in 
Portland, Ore, as she boarded bus, 
handed 2 tickets to startled driver. 


“ ” 


“I assume they got married after- 
ward.”—Comment of an onlooker at 
Stockholm, witnessing 1st public 
jitterbugging display. (Swedish girls 
were taught by men of Army Air 
Corps. Craze spread rapidly thruout 
country.) 

“ ” 

“We don’t want to prolong the war 
merely to give your army the op- 
portunities it desires, but we hope 
as much of the French army as pos- 
sible will be able to engage in the 
final battles.”.—-WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
addressing the people of Paris fol- 
lowing recent talks with Gen’l DE 
GAULLE. 

“ ” 

“Among them they could design 
and operate a complete steel 
mill, and have the resourcefulness 
to meet the difficult conditions 
which exist in China.”—DOoNaALD 
NELSON, commenting on qualifica- 
tions of 5 iron and steel experts who 
will accompany him to China to 
form a Chinese WPB. 


“ ” 


“These vicious lies apparently are 
circulated by persons who wish to 
deprive our fighting men of life- 
saving plasma. They should be re- 
ported to the FBI.”—Basm. O’Con- 
nor, chairman, American Red Cross, 
commenting on rumors that blood 
plasma collected by his organization 
is being sold to soldiers and sailors. 


“ ” 


“After the defeat of Germany she 
will, of course, be disarmed in the 
economic, military and political re- 
spects. However, it would be naive 
te think that she will not attempt 
to restore her power and develop 
new aggression. . . There must not 
be a repetition of the sad memory 
of the League of Nations, which did 
not have either the right or the 
means to avert aggression.”—Premier 
JOSEPH STALIN, on 27th anniversary 
of Soviet revolution. 
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“The front line is 400 yds ahead. 
Are you  lost?”—Sign erected by 
advance guard, U S list Army, in 
Germany as taunt to rear forces 
delayed by supply problem. 


“ ” 


“We are not in favor of a 3rd 
party. We want liberals and pro- 
gressives to do all they can to lib- 
eralize the two parties.”—C B BaLp- 
win, ass’t chairman CIO-PAC. 





“J doubt if there will be any 
social functions at the White 
House following the (inaugural) 
ceremony; at least I haven’t been 
informed of any.” — ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, at a press conference. 


“ec ” 


“Oh, yes, there will be a lunch- 
eon served at the White House 
after the ceremony. We'll have 
consomme and chicken to save 
our red points.”— FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVELT, at another conference. 











“One wk on this ration leads to a 
point where the person eating it no 
longer complains of hunger.”— 
Transocean News Service, present- 
ing German report of new method 
of preparing rations which have 
“only 1/10 the weight, 1/8 the vol- 
ume of ordinary day’s rations.” 
Recipe by Japanese chemists. 


“ ” 


“I cried unashamedly along with 
them as the Manhattan skyline came 
into view and then the Statue 
of Liberty. A fellow from San Diego 
who had lost both legs was beside 
me. ‘She’s a great old girl,’ he mur- 
mured, saluting the statue. ‘She was 
worth every bit of it.’”—BrInc Cros- 
By, who ret’d from a USO tour on a 
troop ship bearing many wounded 
American soldiers. 


«“ ” 


“Children are lisping to their 
teachers on Monday morning that 
they were drunk the day before, 
when ‘Daddy put whisky in my beer 
and I felt funny and couldn’t walk.’” 
Mrs. IpA B WIsE SmiruH, outlining 
latest depredations of the Demon 
Rum, as she vacated her of- 
fice as nat’l pres of WCTU. (Mrs 
SmrIrH, now 73, will head WCTU in 
her home state, Iowa.) 


“Down thru the ages, the wisest 
men have worn beards and stayed 
single.”—-Monty WOooLLEy, Holly- 
wood actor, who has contrived to do 
both. 

se ” 

“There’s not a word of truth in 
such reports.”—Treasury spokesman 
commenting on rumor that Gov’t 
would soon drop simplified program 
for redeeming war bonds thru banks. 

“ ” 

“I am always interested in politics, 
and willing to help my party—but 
that doesn’t always mean being a 
candidate.”—Gov JoHN W BRICKER, 
of Ohio, Republican nominee for v-p, 
in a post-election statement. 


“e ” 


“I would be delighted to adopt a 
houseful of these Nazi youths, so 
that I could strangle them quietly 
at odd moments.”—A British house- 
wife, responding to proposal that 
British homes adopt Nazi “dead- 
end kids” for post-war re-education. 

“ ” 

“We want the same racial equality 
at the ballot-box that we have at 
the income-tax window; the same 
equality before a court of law that 
we have before an enemy’s bullet.”— 
RayFrorD W Locan, prof of History, 
Howard U, in symposium, What T'he 
Negro Wants. (Chapel Hill) 

“ ” 

“Let us think in terms of the mag- 
nitude of the problem: of the utter 
absurdity of affirming in one voice 
that restitution should be made and, 
in the other, that the German peo- 
ple are not to be held guilty. There 
has been far too much mushy sen- 
timentality about this matter.”—Sir 
WALTER CITRINE, gen’l sec’y, British 
Trades Union congress. 


“ ” 


“They may close me up, but I 


. sure as hell won’t work on a Jap!”— 


AnbDy HALE, barber at Poston, Ariz, 
accused by War Relocation Au- 
thority of ejecting a crippled Jap- 
anese-American army private from 
his shop. (HaLE admitted ordering 
soldier from his shop; denied using 
force to remove him. A sign in front 
of his shop reads: “Jap keep out— 
you rat!” He says it applies to all, 
whether they’re U S soldiers or ci- 
vilians. Hate has 3 sons in armed 
service.) 


=. 


“Sorry, this elevator is for movie 
stars and big shots.”—Elevator op- 
erator in a Washington hotel. (The 
man addressed: DONALD M NELSON, 
vecent head of WPB.) 

e ” 

“All the Japanese have to do in 
the future is to project their in- 
domitable spirits at the enemy and 
they will suffer internal fear that 
will defeat them before they get into 
the fight.”"—Toxto Rapio. 

“ ” 

“You know, the ist thing the boys 
say when they come in is, ‘Lean a 
little closer so I can smell somebody 
who is clean.’”—ELIZABETH SHEARER, 
Chicago, Army nurse, U S Army 
Evacuation hospital, Belgium. 

“ ” 

“Today was fine, but there are a 
hell of a lot of scars. They led peo- 
ple to believe I am something that 
I am not.”—Jas C PETRILLO, pres, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
commenting on signing of an agree- 
ment with leading producers of 
phonograph records whereby they 
pay royalty to the union for each 
individual record distributed. (This 
is lst instance of direct tribute paid 
by an employer to a union and may 
set precedent for other demands. 
Phonograph recording co’s yielded 
only after 2 yrs bitter battle.) 
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COLUMNISTS 


COLUMN 


“No Cigarettes Today” 
HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


Humiliating, that’s what it is— 
this crisis in cigarettes. No self- 
respecting man would plod from 
counter to counter, begging a shot 
of nicotine and cringing like a 
whipped cur when the flinty-eyed 
vendor gives him a shot of con- 
temptuous insolence instead. 





How to Buy Cigarettes 

Don’t be misled by those elab- 
orate window displays featuring 
Unlucky Wallops, Chestermead- 
ows, New Silvers or Eight-Days- 
Without-a-Drink. They’re a 
build-up for a let-down when 
you walk into a store and see a 
sign reading “No Cigarettes To- 
day,” with or without “Sorry.” 

Don’t walk up to any counter 
at all. Just make this observa- 
tion: If there’s a lineup, there 
are smokes; otherwise, there are 
none. It’s wonderful how word 
travels via the grapevine thru 
an office bldg—MEL, Chicago 
Daily News. 











If he had the gumption of a 
guinea pig, he’d embrace this heav- 
en-sent opportunity to lay off the 
filthy and unhealthful weed. But 
does he take advantage of this 
fortune? No; the poor mouse buys 
papers and tries rolling his own. 

I have been telling my family 
about the brave days when I used 
to gallop my pinto over the purple 
sage (on the mesa around Halstead 
and Webster) firing my six-shooter 
with one hand and rolling wheat- 
straw fags with the other. But I 
must admit that my youthful skill 
has somehow been mislaid.—Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


AIR AGE 

With the Navy spending $100 mil- 
lion a mo on rockets, the Army 
asking an appropriation of $150 
million for them, and millions being 
spent in the development of jet 
propulsion engines and airplanes, 
we can no longer look upon rocket 
power as a dream of the future. It 
is already big business—J Epw 
Penpray, to American Inst of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


AMERICA—Future 

I love America and I have been 
fighting in order to be able to go 
home and begin building the kind 
of land I was only able to dream 
about before Hitler challenged 
Western civilization. I wanted to 
challenge most of it, too, not as 
Hitler had done, but with new 
ideas and institutions in place of 
old ones. . . I want to help create 
a new world in which the common 
man’s capacity for cooperation, 
mutual help, unselfish service and 
energy discovered during this war 
will be applied to the domestic 
world problems. I cannot go back 
to living where money-making is 
the one basic aim from the cradle 
to the grave—Lt Byron B BUCKE- 
RIDGE, “What I Am Fighting For,” 
Free World, 11-'44. 


ART—Artists 

The solution of that baffling mys- 
tery of why artists paint in the 
cubist, abstractionist and other flat 
geometrical styles has now been 
furnished, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Better Vision 
Institute. The artists who produce 
such pictures have eyes that supply 
them with poor depth perception; 
they are deficient in 3rd dimen- 
sion seeing. The same applies, it 
is said, to those who like pictures 
of this kind—N Y Herald Tribune. 


AUTHORSHIP 

A few hints for the beginning 
radio writer: 

Go to movies. Listen to the 
radio. Read PM and the N Y Times 
and a borrowed copy of a Hearst 
paper to see what they’re saying 
toward the left, in the middle and 
back in the Dark Ages.—NorMAN 
Corwin, in Off Mike. (Essential 
Books) 


_. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Enrico Caruso was the 18th child 
of his parents. Clarence Darrow 
was the 5th. Joe DiMaggio was the 
8th. It is interesting to note how 
many famous people would never 
have been born had their parents 
believed in birth control—E V 
DURLING, syndicated col. 





BOOKS—Bible 


The Bible continues to be the 
world’s best seller, even though no 
effort is made to suppress it.— 
Wichita Fall (Ia) Record-News. 





Thanksgiving Thought 

A farm woman did the cook- 
ing for her men many yrs with- 
out any sign of approval. One 
day she served a dinner of cat- 
tle fodder, explaining:“I never 
heard anything to make me 
think you’d know the difference.” 
—CHANNING POLLock, “Thankful? 
Then Prove it!” Rotarian, 11-’44. 











CHURCH—Attendance 


Lost: Somewhere between Oct 15 
& 22, 39 persons who belong at the 
Methodist Church. They were last 
seen leaving the church on Oct 15 
and did not show up for services 
last Sunday. Anyone knowing the 
whereabouts, please tell them that 
we missed them.—Notice posted on 
bulletin board by the Rev D W 
Wriiams, of the Lynchburg (Ohio) 
Methodist Church. 


CONCEIT 


Nature abhors a vacuum. When 
a head lacks brains, she fills it with 
conceit.—Grit. 


DISCRETION 


Remember your tongue is a wet 
place—and likely to slip—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


DRINK—Drinking 

Death rides the highway when 
Drink takes the wheel. . . A pint 
flask can cause a peck of trou- 
ble. .. A man who drinks now and 
then usually drinks more now than 
he did then. . . Alcohol does not 
“pick you up”; it lets you down.— 
Compiled by Religious Telescope. 
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EDUCATION—Future 

In another 10 yrs the returning 
veteran himself will become the 
bulwark of our teaching faculty. 
He will shape our philosophy, our 
literature, our governmental and 
educational policies. After what he 
has seen and known about human 
suffering he can not fail to become 
the vitalizing factor behind the 
culture of the next generation— 
Editorial, “Have We a Lost Genera- 
tion?”—Rutgers Alumni Monthly. 


EXAGGERATION 

“I like the parrot,” said a lonely 
man. “It is the only creature 
gifted with the power of speech that 
is content to repeat just what it 
hears without trying to make a good 
story out of it."—Jnl of Education. 


FAITH—in Adversity 

On the wall of a 17th century 
English church there is found this 
inscription: 

“In the yr 1653 when all things 
sacred were thruout ye nation eith- 
er demolisht or profaned, Sir Rob’t 
Shirley, Barronet, founded this 
church; whose singular praise it 
is to have done the best things in 
the worst times and hoped them in 
the most calamitous.” 


What a tribute!—The Upper 
Room, 

HOUSING 

Imagine the craziness of the 
space-saving vogue in a country 
like ours! We've plenty of room to 


spread out and live like civilized 
beings. Emphasis is on efficiency. 
To that deceptive term we sacrifice 
comfort, privacy, relaxation and 
domestic peace. The chief reason 
for present-day family squabbling 
is lack of space. 

Actually, the Indian tepee was a 
better home. When it got too 
crowded the folks could stroll over 
to some tree-shaded spot and be 
alone. We can’t. We just sit on each 
other’s necks and talk about the 
wonders of efficiency—Mrs WAL- 
TER Fercuson, Scripps - Howard 
Newspapers. 


INDUSTRY—and War 

In our list two yrs, 102,000 men 
and women were killed on war pro- 
duction; over 350,000 were perma- 


nently blinded or crippled. Nine 
and a half million suffered injury in 
industrial accidents. These figures 
are several times as large as those 
of all our casualties on all war 
fronts.—Geo L Qumicr (Judge, Mu- 
nicipal Court, Chicago) Common- 
weal. 


LABOR—Shortage 


Stenographer Wanted!—You can 
be cross-eyed, pigeon-toed, table- 
legged and anemic—or you can be 
a ravishing beauty. All we want to 
know, lady, is: can you type and 
take shorthand? Age requirement: 
21 to 91. Ability? Yes, you should 
have a little. Physical condition? 
Strength enough to get to the 
cashier each wk and collect $35.— 
From classified col’s Indianapolis 
Star. 


MONEY—Saving 


More people should learn to tell 
their dollars where to go, instead 
of asking them where they went.— 
ROGER BaBsON. 


NATJONALISM—Germany 


Love of native soil is a central 
precept of Nazi doctrine. Yet Hit- 
ler was born in Austria. Of his 
top-shelf associates, Rudolph Hess 
was born in Alexandria, Egypt; 
Hjalmar Schacht, in Brooklyn, N 
Y; Darre in Argentine; Alfred 
Rosenberg in Estonia; Bohle in 
England.—F S CampBELL, Pageant. 





Prosperity Note 
The after-dark flower hawkers 
have a new cry. It used to be 
“Gardenia for the lady, please?” 
Now, it’s “Orchid for the lady?” 
—Hollywood Reporter. 




















NATURAL HISTORY 


An Eastern boy joined the Army 
and was thrilled when ordered to 
Ft Warren, Wyo. He spent his free 
time searching for signs of the real 
West. Returning from a 3-day 
furlough spent in a sparsely settled 
section of the state, he reported 
having seen live buffaloes. “I knew 
what they were,” he explained, “be- 
cause I checked them against a 
nickel.”"—Ft Warren Sentinel. 





fs 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





Workers in 5th War Loan drive 
often ran into illogical objection: 
“These War Loans are dragging 
out the war. If people didn’t put 
up the money, the war couldn’t go 
on; we’d get our boys back sooner.” 
Workers in 6th drive, now coming 
up, are being given factual ammu- 
nition, but it’s hard to combat 
biased ignorance. Treasury Dep’t, 
in effort to set up emotional basis 
for contributions, has oversold idea 
that war depends on_individual’s 
contributions, which of course are 
only few drops in a big bucket. 
Real reason for War Loans now, 
as always, is to drain off surplus 
cash, thus curbing inflation. 

Here are a pair of paradoxes: 
(1) OPA is raising ceiling on 
cheaper cigars so men can have 
lower-priced smokes; (2) The “hol- 
iday” for distillers next Jan will re- 
sult in more liquor for buyers this 
Christmas. Here’s why: (1) Under 
present production costs, mfgrs 
can’t turn out cigar to retail at 6¢, 
thus smoker must jump to next 
bracket, pay 11¢. OPA is raising 
ceiling to 7%¢ on promise of mfgrs 
to resume making lower-grade 
cigar. (2) Because they: are now as- 
sured of opportunity to replenish 
stocks, distillers can release larger 
percentage of reserve than an- 
ticipated for current holiday sea- 
son. ‘Because of corn shortage, no 
bourbon whisky was made during 
last Aug “holiday.” However, with 
bumper ’44 crop in, allotment will 
probably be given distillers in Jan. 

One unexpected result of elec- 
tion: Charity organizations in prin- 
cipal cities are receiving contribu- 
tions from lucky bettors who ex- 
plain that they want to give their 
winnings to a worthy cause. 
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ARMY: Army “pigeoneers” have 


trained birds to carry messages 
and ret’n to base. This 2-way flight 
is new, revolutionary; achieved 
thru secret training mthds. Also 
new: the parapigeon. Especially 
designed pouches are built into 
paratrooper’s uniform for birds. 
After landing behind enemy lines, 
obtaining desired data, paratrooper 
unzips pouch, attaches coded mes- 
sage to bird and releases it. Small, 
fast, highflying, it’s almost impos- 
sible to shoot these pigeons down. 


“ ” 


FOOD: Several mfgrs of nation- 
ally-advertised brands plan volun- 
tary descriptive labeling of wares, 
to forestall compulsory gov’t grade- 
labeling. They say this, with Gov’t 
inspection, gives public full protec- 
tion. Makers of de luxe foods spe- 
cially concerned. Say their pro- 
ducts would be superior to Gov’t 
grade “A” but couldn’t be labeled 
higher. 

New development soon to be off- 
ered: aluminum foil in sheets, for 
use in preserving and protecting 
foods. Thin as tissue, these sheets 
are moisture proof; no odors can 
penetrate. Wrap food in foil sheet, 
place it in refrigerator. 


“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: No more dou- 
ble-exposures or blanks! New shut- 
ted latch freezes shutter release 
until film is wound to new expos- 
ure. To be available on all types 
roll-film cameras. 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: Postwar flashlight 
will have phosphorescent case, easy 
to locate in dark. Luminescent pig- 
ments will be mixed with plastics 
before molding. If night glow is de- 
sired, must be stored in a light place 
by day, as phosphorescent pigments 
must be excited by light to provide 
afterglow. 





PEACE—War 


We do not expect local gov’ts to 
maintain law and order without 
giving them the necessary force to 
impose the desires of the law-abid- 
ing majority upon the relative 
handful of criminals. In our 
shrunken world, we cannot expect 
an internat’l organization with- 
out teeth to be able to maintain 
internat’l law and _  order.—Gero 
Meany, sec’y-treas AFofL, address- 
ing internat’l group in Toronto. 


“ 9” 


The way to peace is not thru 
armies and navies. You do not 
guard against hydrophobia by rais- 
ing dogs on a large scale—N Y 
Telegraph. 


PROPAGANDA—Japanese 


After the battle of Empress Au- 
gusta bay, Tokio Rose broadcast a 
list of American ships “sunk” by 
the Japanese. To our lads that was 
really funny. They could stand on 
the deck of the ship, look around 
and count our entire force, and see 
that they were all there-—Comdr 
HarRoO_p E Strassen, USNR, flag sec’y 
for Commander 3rd U S Fleet. 


REVENGE 


I wonder if men ever will learn 
the lessons of history. At the close 
of the last war England, in a spirit 
of revenge, refused to lift the food 
blockade against Germany until 7 
mo’s had passed. Hence, in sections 
of Germany, children grew so weak 
from hunger they had to be kept in 
bed; the bones of their arms and 
legs bent like rubber. Who did these 
hunger children of Germany grow 
to become? For yrs now, they have 
marched in Hitler’s armies, and the 
rhythm of their marching has beat 
out revenge, revenge!—EverReETT W 
PALMER (a pastor, Centenary Taber- 
nacle Methodist Church, Trenton, 
N J) “The Price of a New World,” 
Church Management, 11-’44. 


SCIENCE—and Nature 

Some speak glibly of science 
“conquering Nature.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
When a scientist conquers some- 
thing, he abides by the fundamental 
laws and does so with Nature’s per- 


=. 


mission. He has learned that con- 
quering is submission.—C F KeEtrer- 
ING, in an NBC radio broadcast. 





STRENGTH—Thru Struggle 


A collector of moths obtained a 
living chrysalis, which he kept in 
his conservatory thru the winter. 
In the spring, observing the 
struggle of the moth to escape its 
prison, he decided to “help” by 
making a slight incision in the 
enclosing sheath 


Soon there emerged a beautiful 
Great Emperor moth. The happy 
collector placed the valued insect 
on a shelf, so that it might gain 
strength for flight. But the moth 
did not fly. The muscles of its 
wings had not developed. The col- 
lector’s intended kindness had 
robbed it of flying power. No 
struggle, no flight—this is the 
universal law—Wm FRANKLIN AN- 
DERSON, Hammer & Sparks. (Blak- 
iston) 





New War—Same Old Idea 


“Women and children are ci- 
vilians, to be sure. But they are 
civilians belonging to the enemy. 
To strike at them with cold and 
calculated ruthlessness is the 
surest means of crushing the 
enemy’s morale and _ bringing 
him to his  knees.”—Marshal 
ErIcH VON LUDENDORFF, German 
military leader, in a statement 
made shortly before Armistice 
in ’18. 











VIRTUE—Homely 


Chemistry is wonderful. . . . but 
isn’t the invention of a shineless 
serge going too far? There has 
never been any more conclusive 
symbol of husbandry, of the frugal 
scul, of the economical man, than 
the shine on the seat of a pr of 
blue serge trousers. In the hands 
of a man wearing shiny serge, priv- 
ate funds were safe, morals were 
secure, and the destiny of a na- 
tion was a foregone conclusion. 

Give us whistleless corduroy if you 
will, and holeless socks. But leave 
us that shine on the well-worn 
seat of an honest blue serge suit.— 
St Louis Post-Dispatch. 


« 
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The Story of the Seabees 


The Seabees assert that while the sailor is looking for a park bench, 


the Seabee will build one. 


Construction Battalions. 


Building is their business. 
public relations concocted the sobriquet Seabee. 


Someone in Navy 
Officially, they are the 


By their associates, the Marines, they are some- 


times irreverently termed the Confused Bastards. Because they are skilled 
artisans, the C B’s are naturally older men (average age 31, against the 


Marine average of 20%). 


Thus they are target for taunts (“Never strike 


a Seabee; he may be a Marine’s father’). But there’s a deep, understand- 


ing affection between the two groups. All Seabees are volunteers. 


There 


are 250,000 of them, commanded by 8000 officers of Navy’s Civil Engineer 
Corps. Lt (jg) Wm Braprorp Hur tells their story in Can Do! The Story 


of the Seabees (Dutton, $2.75). 


In Aug ’42, 40 Seabees arrived 
near Freetown, W Africa. They 
were the “Dirty 40”, forerunners of 
65th Battalion, lst Seabees to serve 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Temperature was 140, 10-ft snakes 
as plentiful as earthworms around 
@ pigpen. 

Some docks had to be built. The 
Dirty 40 had been rushed in. Give a 
Seabee a pr of pliers and a roll of 
baling wire and_ there’s almost 
nothing he can’t do. The men re- 
paired rusty steam-shovels and be- 
gan tearing up the face of Africa. 
To keep natives out of the way, 
they put them to work hewing 
gumwood piles, 50 to 80 ft long. 
The harbor bottom was hard vol- 
canic lava. Piles had to be iron- 
capped before they could be driven. 

The old pile-driver was powered 
by steam, designed to work from 
shore. The Dirty 40 converted it 
to compressed air; mounted it on 
a barge. When one of the motors 
expired, Seabees took a truck en- 
gine, rigged it with a chain drive 
taken from a decrepit steam roller, 
and had that pile-driver driving 
like hell out in the middle of the 
harbor. 

The British were amazed. Forty 
Americans had turned Freetown 
upside down! They had all the 
ancient mach’y coughing away; na- 
tives were scampering with un- 
dreamed-of energy, a few even op- 
erating machines. It looked like 
magic, but the Seabees had worked 
around the clock, 7 days a wk to 
bring the miracle about. 





Seabee Version 


Two score and 7 days ago our 
battalion brought forth upon this 
island a new project, conceived 
in a foxhole and dedicated to 
the proposition that all Japs are 
created evil. 


We are now ensnared in the 
heat, rain and mud of this is- 
land, testing whether this proj- 
ect or the Seabees will long en- 
dure. We are all together slip- 
ping and sliding as we do this, 
but in a larger sense we cannot 
cultivate, we cannot harrow this 
ground for the great rain which 
made this mud here has made it 
impossible, far above the poor 
power of all but the “cats.” 

It is for us, the Seabees, rather 
to be enslaved here by this me- 
nial labor which they who are in 
charge have thus so freely ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to 
be here sickened by the dish of 
hash set before us, from these 
cans we took our nourishment: 
nor devotion to those cooks, for 
our stomachs have been ever- 
lasting measure of commotion. 

The world will little note nor 
long remember what we build 
here, but we shall never forget 
the beans and hash we ate here. 
Let us resolve that we shall not 
have sweated in vain; that this 
battalion shall have many days 
of freedom in the U S—New 
Guinea Crew Blasts. 

















VISION—Lack 
There’s no sense in praying for 
sight, if we persist in going about 


with our eyes closed tightly. Our 
minds must also be opened to re- 
ceive truth—The Vagabond. 














A Forest Hymn 
Wa CULLEN BRYANT 
This month marks the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth of one of 


America’s pioneer poets. BRYANT 
wrote Thanatopsis as a young man 
and maintained a high literary 
standard thru a long life. The 
excerpt quoted is from one of his 
longer philosophical poems: 


My heart is awed within me when 
I think 

Of the great miracle that still goes 
on, 

In silence, round me—the perpetual 
work 

Of thy creation, finished, yet re- 
newed 

Forever. Written on thy works I 
read 

The lesson of thy own eternity. 

Lo! all grow old and die—but see 
again, 

How on the faltering footsteps of 
decay 

Youth presses—ever gay and beau- 
tiful youth 

In all its beautiful forms. 
lofty trees 

Wave not less proudly that their 
ancestors 

Moulder beneath them. Oh, there 
is not lost 

One of earth’s charms: 
bosom yet, 

After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning 
lies 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the 
idle hate 

Of his arch-enemy Death—yea, 
seats himself 

Upon the tyrant’s 
sepulchre, 

And of the triumphs of his ghast- 
ly foe 

Makes his own nourishment. For 
he came forth 

From thine own bosom, and shall 
have no end. 


These 


upon her 


throne—the 
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A Chinese student, attending an 
Am school for the Ist time, was 
invited to the dean’s reception. He 
prepared for the occasion by mem- 
orizing all the polite phrases he 
could find in an etiquette book. 

He did the job so well, in fact, 
that when a cup of tea was handed 
to him, he solemnly responded: 
“Thank you, sir or madam, as the 
case may be.”—Christian Observer. 





“ ” 


A rather loud-mouthed em- 
ploye in a large mid-western of- 
fice was given to boasting that he 
always had the last word in his 
household. One of his associates 
who chanced to call at the home 
was impressed by evidence to the 
contrary. 

“What about this ‘last-word’ 
business, you’re always claiming?” 
he challenged. “I notice your wife 
orders you around all the time.” 

“Well,” said the somewhat 
chastened husband, “I still have 
the last word. Don’t you always 
hear me say, ‘All right’?” 


OF THE WEEK 


How about merchandising the 
next big issue of war bonds un- 
der the cigar counters, after 
passing around the word that 
they are hard to get?—Sen 
SOaPER. 

“oe ” 

IGNORANCE: When you don’t 
know something and somebody 
finds it out.—Melbourne Hellcat. 

Ty ” 

We estimate ourselves in our 
Sunday clothes; our neighbors 
reckon us in our shirt sleeves.— 
Dr Watkinson, The Best I 
Remember. 


=. 











I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 


I was once invited by a friend 
to view her daughter’s newly- 
decorated home. 

It turned out to be an ex- 
ample of extreme modernism. 

“Well,” said my friend, with 
a signifcant look, “what do you 
think?” 

“It’s grand!” I exclaimed. 
And then, because she was a 
very old and _ understanding 
friend, I added: “Grand to be 
young enough to have the cour- 
age and strength to live with 
anything like this.” 








“Wanted for responsible position 
—Harvard man or equivalent.” A 
Yale man answered: “In regard to 
your advertisement: Do you mean 
two Dartmouth men or one Yale 
man working half time?’”—IJron 
Age. 

“ ” 

In the early days of Phoenix— 
about the turn of the century—an 
old-timer was elected justice of the 
peace. As was usual—he knew no 
law. When cases were brought be- 
fore him, he had a fine-looking 
binder inside of which he had fas- 
tened a Sears-Roebuck catalog 
and he would get out his volume 
with a great flourish, thumb over 
the pages, put his finger upon a 
given point and pronounce judg- 
ment. 

He did so one day when he had 
a man up for trial. Thumbing over 
the pages, he put his finger on a 
point, and said, “You are fined 
$4.98.” The man got up to expos- 
tulate. 

“Sit down!” hoarsely whispered 
his lawyer, pulling at his coattail. 
“You’re just plain lucky he turned 
to Pants instead of Pianos.”—Ro- 
tarizonian. (Phoenix, Ariz) 


GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


This happened out at Ft Warren, 
Wyo the other day: Floors in the 
post chapel needed waxing. A 
chaplain’s clerk called the motor 
pool: “I gotta get some wax from 
the PX to use in the chapel,” he 
said. Send a car around.” 

Half an hr later, a huge carry- 
all arrived. “What’s the idea?” 
blinked the puzzled clerk. “It’s fer 
the dames,” said the driver. 

“What dames?” inquired the be- 
wildered clerk. 

“Why,” explained the driver, “it’s 
for them WACs you’re gonna use 
in the chapel!” 








